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Journey through Arabia, Petrcea to Mount Sinai. 38 1 

visited the small port of Tor on the east coast of the Gulf of Suez, 
and then Ras Mohammed, the southern extreme point of separation 
between the two gulfs. He afterwards ascended to the Convent 
of St. Catharine, Mount Horeb and Mount Sinai. 

" Our course towards the summit of Sinai lay through a ravine to 
the south-west. The monks had arranged a series of laige slahs in 
tolerably regular order, which once formed a convenient staircase to 
the top of the mountain. The rains, however, have disturbed them, 
and, as no repairs had been for a long time attended to, the stairs 
were in many places in ruins. Just before reaching the foot of Sinai, 
immediately after quitting Horeb, the traveller sees a door built in 
the form of an arch ; on the key-stone of the arch a cross has been 
carved. 

" We climbed with difficulty to the top of Sinai, resting at each 
cleft or salient part of the rock to which some traditions have been 
annexed by the inventive faculty of the monks, who have communi- 
cated them to the Arabs, always ready to listen to narratives of this 
description. Arrived on the summit, I was surprized by the brisk- 
ness of the air. The eye sought in vain to catch some prominent 
object amid the chaos of rocks which were tumbled round the base, 
and vanished in the distance in the form of raging waves. Neverthe- 
less, I distinguished the Red Sea, the mountains of Africa, and some 
summits of mountains which I easily recognised by their shapes. — 
Schommar being distinguishable by its rounded masses, Serbal by its 
shooting points, and Tih by its immense prolongation." — p. 240-41. 

This volume is illustrated by various admirable sketches by 
M. de Laborde, and also by a plan of Petra, and a map respect- 
able in its details — but erroneous in its positions. As it is 
mentioned that the travellers were well provided with instruments, 
we have searched for some little addition to our stock of geogra- 
phical knowledge — as positions of places, heights of mountains, 
&c. — but we have not found them. 



IV. — Reise in Chile, Peru, und auf dem Amazonenstrome wdhrend 
der Jahre 1827-32. Von E. Poeppig. (Travels in Chile, 
Peru, and on the Amazon River, in the years 1827-32. By 
E. Poeppig, Professor at the University of Leipzig. 2 vols. 4to. 

It is remarkable that, during the short space of seven years, 
from J 828 to 1835, not less than three European travellers have 
crossed the whole breadth of South America, from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Ocean, descending the mighty stream of the Amazons, 
first explored by the intrepid Orellana, just three centuries ago; 
viz., Lieut. Mawe, R.N., in 1828; Dr. Poeppig, in 1831; and 
Lieut. Smyth, R.N., in 1834. The narratives of two of these expe- 
ditions are well known : the work of the eminent German naturalist 
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not so much so; therefore, at the risk of repetition, a brief analysis 
is here offered. 

Some few years since, several gentlemen of Germany, desirous 
of promoting the study of natural history, united for the purpose 
of sending a person to South America, to enrich 'the natural 
sciences with some of the inexhaustible treasures that continent 
offers, in nearly every direction. Their choice felbon the author 
of the M'ork before us. Dr. Poeppig sailed from Baltimore in 
1827, by way of Cape Horn, to Chile, where he remained two 
years ; the first summer he spent in the valley of Aconcagua, and 
the countries lying between it and Santiago. He here enriched 
his collections of natural history : his geographical notices only 
confirm the accounts of Miers, with the addition of some details 
respecting the great range of the Andes dividing Chile from La 
Plata. 

He passed the second year in the south of Chile, partly in the 
harbour of Talcahuano, near Concepcion, and partly on the range 
of the Andes, at the base of the Volcan de Antuco. He tra- 
versed a country, of which it is believed no account exists, except 
the general observations in Molina ; and hence the information 
may be considered valuable. We learn that the districts of Chile 
extending along the sea, are sandy hills and valleys of very inferior 
fertility ; but that along the base of the Andes, which here, as 
everywhere south of 33° S. latitude, rise with a steep acclivity, 
extensive plains occupy the country, which are separated from one 
another by low ranges of hills. Most of these plains are fertile, 
as the Isia de Loxa. His account of the Andes, which, in their 
aspect and natural productions, differ more materially from those 
in the vale of Aconcagua, is very instructive, and not less so is that 
which he gives of the volcano of Antuco, which is still active, and 
rises some height above the line of perpetual snow. 

From Talcahuano Mr. Poeppig sailed to Callao and to Lima. 
Leaving the metropolis of Peru, he went in a north-eastern di- 
rection to the high table-land of Pasco. In ascending thus the 
western acclivity of the Andes, he traversed the valley drained by 
the Rio Chillon. At its upper extremity he passed over the 
western ridge of the Andes, called the Sierra de la Viuda, by the 
jiasses of Alto de Sacaibamba (15,135 feet above the sea), and 
of Alto de Lacchagual (15,480 feet according to Rivero) ; and 
observes that the line of perpetual snow is at least 950 feet above 
the former, reaching l6,060 feet, more than 300 feet higher than 
given by Baron Humboldt, under the equator. He then entered 
the plain of Bonbon, in which the rich silver mines of Pasco are 
situated, which extends upward of six leagues in width from east 
to west. 

The greatest part of the waters collected on this plain run to the 
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lake of Lauricocha, the source of the Amazon. We have not space 
to enter more particularly into his detail of this remarkable longi- 
tudinal valley of the Andes. The Cerro de Pasco, in whose 
neighbourhood the richer mines are situated, is an irregularly built 
place, with about 7000 * inhabitants, and stated at 14,280 feet 
above the sea. 

From the Cerro de Pasco the author gradually descended in a 
northerly direction by the eastern declivity of the Andes, to a valley 
traversed by the upper branch of the HualMga, called Huanuco. At 
Caxamarquilla, a village more than three leagues from the Cerro, 
the ground had already so much lowered, that he found there 
plantations of vegetables : trees made their appearance lower 
down ; and at San Rafael, he .saw the first fields of wheat, which 
ascends in the valleys of the Andes to an elevation of 9000 feet. 
Before reaching the town of Huanuco, the level part of the valley 
was covered with sugar-cane plantations, and even the less steep 
declivities of the mountains on both sides cultivated. 

Mr. Poeppig followed the course of the Huanuco, or Hualldga, 
from its source to its mouth. This river, which traverses more 
than five degrees of latitude, rises in the plain of Bonbon, in the 
Laguna Chiquiacoba, not far from the Cerro, at an elevation of 
13,200 feet above the sea. This alpine lake is only by a low ridge of 
hills separated from the Laguna de Quiluacocha, from which the Rio 
Mantaro, one of the principal branches of the Apu-rimac, issues 
under the name of Rio de San Juan. The Rio Huanuco runs first 
north as far as the town of Huanuco, then east about fifty miles, 
with great violence through a rather narrow vale, and then turns 
suddenly to the north-north-west and north, which course it pur- 
sues to its junction with the Amazon. 

Lieut. Smyth has so recently descended this river as far as the 
junction of the Chipurana, in about (f 10' S. latitude, that we do 
not extract JDr. Poeppig's account. From thisspot the Huall^ga 
enters the wide plain of the Amazon ; and here too another Bri- 
tish officer, Lieut. Mavve, embarked on the Hualiaga, and de- 
scended it to the Maranon. 

The author remained nearly two years in the country traversed 
by the Rio Hualiaga ; and his book is full of interesting details on 
the climate, productions, and geography of that country. His 
minute descriptions are the more instructive, as he is, as far as 
we know, the only traveller who has remained long enough there 
to observe the characteristic features of this part of the Andes. 

" Most of the large rivers," says the author, " descending from 
tlie Andes enter the plain lying to the eastward by Pongos, (Puncu 
signifies ' a gate ' in the Quichua language). The most noted is the 

* From 12 to 16,000; Lieut. Smyth, in 1834. 
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Pongo of the Maranon called Pongo de Manseriche. It is seven-miles 
long, while that of the HualMga is only about three miles in 
length. The bed of the latter is from 300 to 400 paces wide, and it 
is only during the floods that the Indians are unable to ascend it in 
their boats. The steep declivities of the mountains inclosing it on 
each side rise to a great elevation ; the highest to the westward may 
attain 7000 feet above the surface of the river." 

Below the Pongo the Hualldga flows through the plain of the 
Amazon river, dividing frequently into numerous arms, which 
reunite again, and form islands. The village S. Antonio de 
Laguna, which at the beginning of the present century con- 
tained a population of 2500 Indians, was only inhabited by about 
250 when our author was there. On approaching the mouth of the 
Hualldga, he found that the waters of the Maranon had been in- 
creased by the rain to such a height, that the current of the Hualldga 
for a considerable distance from its mouth was running upwards, 
carrying with it a great number of large forest trees. The Hualldga 
js wide where it unites to the Maranon ; which latter at this point 
is more than a mile across, and at that season about two feet above 
the level of the water in the Huallaga. The banks of the Amazon, 
between the mouths of the Huallaga and Ucayali, are extremely 
low. 

Passing down the river, Dr. Poeppig came to Nanta, a new 
settlement on the northern bank, about ten miles above the mouth 
of the Ucayali. It is built on the highest ground of the upper 
Maranon, after its issue from the mountains ; and in the dry sea- 
son the village is more than ninety feet above the level of the river. 
From an itinerary which indicates the stations and distances be- 
tween Moyobamba, situate in one of the lateral valleys of the 
Huallaga and Quito, via the Rio Napo, we learn that about two 
days' journey from Quito the road goes over the Paramo de Gua- 
niani, a mountain-pass never free from snow. The Rio Napo 
does not appear to have any rapid up to Santa Rosa, where the 
navigation ends ; nor are there any settlements of white people, 
except perhaps at Santa Rosa. 

Respecting the Marafion, or upper course of the Amazon river, 
he observes, that any vessels not drawing more than twelve feet 
water may safely ascend it as far as the mouth of the Huallaga, but 
the person who conducts its course must be well acquainted with 
the river, and the vessel remain in the bed of its principal current; 
the current only at a few places exceeds five English miles an hour. 
In speaking of the rising of the waters, he says, that the yearly in- 
undations take place with great regularity, but that in the upper 
course of the river there occur lesser swellings, by which its level 
is raised from one to three feet, and are more frequent the nearer to 
the mountains, do not depend upon the season, take place suddenly, 
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and disappear in the same way. At Ega, near the mouth of the 
Teflfee, they do not occur, at least not in summer. The great 
swelling during the rainy season occurs sooner in the Solimoes, or 
middle course of the Amazon river, where it begins to be very per- 
ceptible, about the middle of December, whilst in the Marafion 
that event does not take place before the middle of January. This 
depends upon the difference of the seasons, because west of Sa- 
vary the rainy season sets in a month later, than east of that river. 

From Ega down the Amazon to Para, Dr. Poeppig hastened 
without any delay, as civil war — that scourge of South America — 
was on the point of breaking out, and thence returned to Europe, 
after five years' wandering in the wilds of the New World, laden with 
17,000 specimens of dried plants — some hundred stuffed animals — 
many new plants, before unknown — three thousand descriptions of 
plants — numerous other natural productions — and many sketches 
of scenery, sixteen of which are published. Since the work of 
Baron Humboldt, there is probably in no language of Europe so 
full an account of the countries of South America and their pro- 
ductions — of their inhabitants and the social and political state they 
are placed in by their new situation — as in this highly-interesting 
work of Dr. Poeppig. 



V. — Etudes de Geographie Critique sur une Pariie de VAfriquf 
Septentrionale. Par M, d'Avezac, Secretaire General de la 
Society de Geographie de Paris, Corr. Mem. R. G. S. of 
London. 

Under this simple title will be found one of the most important 
works relating to the geography of part of Northern Africa that 
has been published for some years. 

M. D'Avezac, Secretary to the Geographical Society of Paris, and 
Corresponding Member of that of London, has traced the framework 
of a new map of the northern part of this little-known continent, tak- 
ing for his base line, or point of departure, the recent surveys of the 
coast by Capt. W.H. Smyth, R.N., Tofino, MM. Berard and 
Dortet de Tessan, Boteler and Borda.* He has laid down afresh 
the various itineraries furnished by different travellers, which may 
thus be classed : — 1st, Routes travelled and surveyed by Euro- 
peans ; 2nd!y, The Roman roads, the measure of which has been 
transmitted to us by the Itinerary of Antoninus and the Table of 
Peutinger. Srdly, Routes obtained from natives from the number 

* It is to be regretted that the author had not the recent survey of the West Coast 
of Africa, from Cape Spartel to Cape Bojador, by Lieutenant Arlett, R.N., executed 
during the spring and summer of 1835. 



